fills his cartridge-pouch with chocolates. But he is no coward.
He draws his sabre readily to defend himself in Raina's room
against his pursuers. When Raina is puzzled as to where to hide
him in her room, he determines to climb do.wn the water-pipe
regardless of his being hungry or tired.

Not only to soldiering but also to the every day situations of life,
Bluntschli presents the same intelligent and realistic attitude. This
makes him tolerant to his own defects as to those of others. He
admits that he is nervous and would cry if Raina scolds him. When
Raina tells him, " you have a low shop-keeping mind," he is not
ashamed and simply says " That's the Swiss national character,
dear lady."1 Raina is discouraged that Bluntschli might despise
her, consequent on his discovery that she was lying. He hastens
to reassure her that it was not so, and confesses himself her infau-
tuated admirer. He has also another Shavian positive trait.
When business engrosses him, he is indifferent to women.
Bluntschli has the morals not of the Bulgarian nobility but of a
tradesman who buys cheap and sells dear. He overreaches Petkoff
and Sergius by giving two hundred worn-out chargers not fit to be
eaten for fifty able-bodied prisoners of war,

Next to Bluntschli, Nicola, the natural philosopher, is the most
Positive Character in the play. A natural realist and an intelligent
pilot of the frail bark of his servant's life in a rich household,
he wins the admiration of Bluntschli;

Bluntscbli.
Nicola's the ablest man Pvc> met in Bulgaria.
I'll make him manager of a hotel if he can
speak French and German.*
When he finds that Louka has thrown him over for Sergius, instead
of crying over spilt milk, he promptly tries to get her custom as
a nobleman's wife for the shop he is going to open in Sofia. Like
Bluntschli, Nicola fights intelligently his battle of life. When
Louka wants to raise a scandal against the Petkoff household, he
1,    Arms and the Man, p. 114, I.e.
2.    Ibid,, p. 120, 2,c.
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